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Look to the Sheep, 

And if the extremes of young and old need lifting 
now, the best economy will be to take their pelts off 
before they cost a whole winter’s care and keeping, 
‘to be plucked in the Spring. Give the breeding 
ewes a generous diet, and keep them, as well as all 
the feeble members of the flock, from being drenched 
in the rains, and exposed to night winds, and sleep- 
ing on wet ground. We are afraid this winter will 
be a hard one on sheep. 


& PROPRIETOR. 








oval Bints i the ‘Stason, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
N THIS beginning of the year 
the active duties of the farmer 
are rather defensive than other- 
wise. This is the season of the 
year for giving out what has 
been carefully husbanded from 
the harvest. There is as much 
economy in giving out wisely, | 
as there is thrift in producing 
abundantly. Frugality without parsi- 
simony, and saving without stinginess, 
are two nice points in human economy, 
and in settling as to where the line of 
¥ right is to be found, there are two 
main questions to be considered, viz : 
duty and privilege in regard to our 
neighbor, and duty and interest in re- 
gard to ourselves. A proper adjust- 
ment of these—both and each of which include of 
course the higher duty to our Creator—will enable us 
to strike the balance between giving and withhold- 


Steaming Corn in the Ear. 

There is a great deal of soft corn, this year, that 
cannot be readily shelled or ground in the ear, in the 
common corn and cob mills. It will be a capital 
plan to steam this soft corn, in tubs or vats, for feed- 
ing to both neat stock and hogs, and for this purpose 
The Agricultural Steam Boiler, 

As got up by John L. Gill & Son, of Columbus, 
or Hedges, Free & Co., of Cincinnati, is just the 
thing ; and the boiler will answer for a variety of 
other useful purposes. It has been proved by exper- 
iment, that food for stock, simply steamed, is in- 
creased one-third in value, and if this is so, farmers 
cannot earn money faster in any other way, these 
dull times, than by these economical devices. It is 


ing, so that our action in either case will have the 
force of a blessing. 
The Stock Barn and Feeding Grounds 


presumed that 
The Straw and Stalk Cutters 
Are kept in daily operation, for the benefit of the 


Are now the chief point of interest to farmers. It stock of all kinds, that is fed at the homestead barn. 
is presumed that the barns, sheds, stables, yard fences, |In this way all the coarse fodder can be reduced to 
feeding racks and troughs, watering places, etc., were first rate provender ; that is, by cutting and mixing 
all put in proper order in the fall, and that now there | with mill stuff, either with or without steaming, but 
is a perfect system in all the work pertaining to! @ good deal better with steaming. 
those departments. Let there be a careful liberality, The Horse Stable 
in the giving out of all the stock feed. A great; Should be kept well supplied with dry litter of 
many of our most thrifty Western stock growers straw or saw dust, mainly for the comfort and clean- 
have no other way of giving fodder to a large part of liness of the animal while resting, but also for the 
their stock than to throw the hay and corn stalks purpose of increasing the manure heap. Give the 
upon the ground in the open field, from a sled or cart, horses a mash of bran or shorts once in the week, 
which is supplied from the stack or corn field. The with a dash of cut potatoes, carrots, or something 
excessive rains of this season have rendered the |else green, and have it well seasoned with salt. A 
ground so muddy, that feeding places are in a bad feed of oil meal now and then will keep the bowels 
condition, and much of the fodder will be trodden un- open, and make the hair smooth. Do not forget the 
der foot and spoiled. This is poor economy, after all curry-comb and brush. Never use a sharp card on a 
the hard work it takes to save fodder, and should lead horse, unless he has askin like a rhinoceros. Horses 
farmers to provide racks, mangers, or other devices to that are out much in the wet and mud, should have 
protect the feed from waste. ‘their legs well cleaned and rubbed in the evening. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |in England, seen them fully fattened—fat enough 
Hereford Cattle. ito satisfy the fashionable, aristocratic, fastidious 


Cheltenham market, where as “ good fat beef” is 
How THEY ARE EsTEEMED WHERE THEY ARE | killed, and in great quantity, as at any other town 
Best Known. in England, on grass only. 

The extent of country where the breeding of| But if it were needed to add proof as to the 
Herefords prevails, comprises at least 1800 square thriftiness of Hereford cattle, and their crosses, it 
miles, embracing large parts of the counties of|could be found to any reasonable extent. I will 
Stafford, Worcester, Gloucester, Monmouth and|only name one more fact which I have had sev- 
most of Hereford, together with a portion of Som-|eral opportunities of witnessing, namely, that 
erset, occupying the river valleys of these coun-|where they are known, this breed of animals is 
ties, of course, because in these the best pasturage | preferred by the tenant farmers of the west of 
is found. Through the grass growing portion of England, for the purpose of increasing the thrifti- 
these counties the Herefords are much raised in ness and size of their common stock, to any other 
their general characteristic integrity, as well as in| improved breed soever ; and any one may see the 
many of their best grades, being highly valued in| popular estimation in which they are held, by the 
either case. As there is a good proportion of;marks of their blood amongst the stock in the 
land in pasturage, these are essentially breeding | grain growing districts or sections where stock 
districts, in the main, although beef is fatted for|raising is not a leading feature of farming. A 
the Cheltenham, Birmingham, and other near) breed of animals possessing great natural thrifti- 
markets, to a large extent. Perhaps the most|ness, will generally be found to show it early. 
exclusive breeding district, is the plain of Here-| This is illustrated by the instances of Suffolk pigs 
ford ; but in the other districts many are bred for|and Southdown sheep, and I will add by Here- 
and sold to feeders in the midland districts and | ford cattle. Their early maturity is one of the 
those convenient to the London market. |twu strong grounds—the other being their thrifti- 

The Herefords are not lank nor showy ; they | ness—of the increased popularity and patronage 
appear not heavier than they really are, but they they have &ttained. I never heard their early 
are massive, square built, “chunky ;” stronger as| maturity questioned by any one who had a prac- 
oxen, and heavier as beeves, in nine times out of tical acquaintance with their peculiar merits.— 
ten, than they appear to be. They are essentially And here let me remark incidentally upon what 
a breed of merit and utility, rather than one of|may seem a novel point, but which is nevertheless 
fine form and beauty merely. They have strong| worth thinking of, which is this: The Hereford, 
frames, but though large in fact, their bones are | not being either beautiful, according to the ideal 
only in fair proportion to their great weight. I} pattern, or showy, have therefore not been patron- 
have not time for a detailed description, merely |ized by rich, fancy breeders, and have not there- 
stating a few facts of importance. fore been forced before the public by means and 

The vale of Hereford being properly a breed- facilities usually used and commanded by this 
ing district, having no surplus of grain for feed-|class of agriculturists and their coadjutors. Ex- 
ing purposes, three times more cattle are bred | perience is required to settle the question of thrift- 
therein than could be fatted. The same holds of] iness and profit of any breed; but a showy out- 
other districts, in variable proportion. Hence a|line and symmetry of form often tickle the senses, 
large surplus of steers are bought up at the fairs|and even on some points, such as those that are 
every season by cattle dealers, and transferred | required by standard authority, as it is called, on 
from their hands to the feeders of the London and | nieeties of build, satisfy the judgment to some ex- 
midland districts. ‘This trade has been carried |tent, but very frequently at the expense of the 
on and augmenting as to capital and numbers for | pocket. To illustrate: The race horse is long 
over twenty years, and is still increasing. Itwill|in proportion to his weight, the clipper ship is 
here probably occur to the reader that the farm-|long in proportion to her capacity, and the Dur- 
ers who have so long bought the Herefords to eat | ham is much larger, in an animal of equal weight, 
their surplus grain and oil-cake, and make ma- | than the Hereford ox. This sentiment that the 
nure for their arable lands—which pay better |tall or long (Byron says, “I hate a dumpy wo- 
with their facilities of obtaining manure, than in|man,”) and slender, is more graceful and beauti- 
pasturage—are renting, tithe and tax-paying ten-|ful than opposite forms, is very generally enter- 
ants, and that they of necessity engage in fatten-|tained. Hence the Norman horse,—the rounded 
ing Hereford cattle, because it pays them to do| Dutch bottom,—the South Down sheep, and the 
so. Throw up a straw, it will show which way|chunky Hereford ox, have not the admirers of 
the wind blows, and the increase of this trade for| fashionable or popular forms, as patrons or friends. 
so many years, tested by the laws of supply and| Yet who will dispute that the Hereford is of the 
demand, shows that breeding and fatting Here-|form that ensures more thriftiness, weight for 
fords not only pays, but affords a good living | weight, than any other animal of his kind, and 
profit—a conclusive test of the merits of the! just because he happens to be shorter, less beau- 
breed. So thrifty are the Herefords, in fact, that|tiful, and therefore thicker, and this especially 
this characteristic trait of the breed has become through the region of the vital organs, the heart, 
almost an adage, wherever they have been fully | lungs, ete., upon the size and actual power of 
tested. And I have, when on several occasions! which depends the vitality of the constitution, the 
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ability to move, to secrete, and to grow; in a 
word, vigor and thriftiness, and power to mature 
sarly, by secreting and building up rapidly. 

But the age at which Hereford steers are pur- 
chased by dealers engaged in the intermediate 
business of buying in one district and selling them 
in another, settles the question of their early ma- 
turity. There are but very few comparatively of 
the farming community who can afford to feed an 
animal intended for beef more than six months or 
one season, and there are not many who would do 
it if they could, for it won’t pay. Generally six 
months is all and more than all the time alloted 
to the same animal in the stall. Consequently, if 
steers are sold to the feeder at two they are fat at 
three, and if sold to the feeder at three, they are 
fat at four years old. Any one who feels so cu- 
riously inclined, may see thousands of two year 
old steers being driven off from the Wye and 
Severn districts in Hereford, Gloucester and 
Worcester counties, immediately after and some 
before the Michaelmas fairs, every fall. These 
are driven directly to the feeding districts, and 
many of them are fatted—having left their na- 
pastures in good or fresh condition—during the 
three succeeding months, and in time for the 
Christmas demand of London, Windsor, and other 
large markets. There are also many—I am un- 
able to state the precise proportion, but will say 
one-half—the surplus raised for sale in the breed- 
ing districts, sold and driven at three years old. 
At these ages they are generally sold off and fed 
the succeeding winter. Very few oxen are 
worked in the west of England, therefore propor- 
tionately few steers are allowed to grow till of ma- 
ture age, and but few oxen are found to either 
feed or sell. A few inferior and superannuated 
cows are sold at the several fairs throughout the 
year, which find ready purchasers singly or in 
small lots, amongst the small farmers of the con- 
tiguous districts—their ready fattening tendencies 
at all ages, being correctly appreciated by the 
general farming community. 

But again: the prizes—the English equivalent 
of premiums—annually given by the Smithfield 
Club—the old Smithfield cattle market having 
been moved to Islington, I believe—have been 
generally awarded to the Herefords, for the best 
three year old fat steers of any breed, for a period 
of twenty-five years, or more; and the same is 
true of the Windsor show—where they are sup- 
posed to be practical judges of good beef as well 
as beeves—the three year old Hereford steer has 
generally been adjudged the best of his age there 
also. 

Thus, in their native country, where men are 
but comparatively little addicted to speculative 
pursuits, but are essentially practical in their 
modes of judging and acting out their views, and 
where of necessity there have been ample oppor- 
tunities, comparative as well as positive, of decid- 
ing as to their value, the Herefords have steadily 
increased in numbers and public estimation. Not- 
withstanding their lack of a showy, taking appear- 
ance, they evidently have taking qualities—quali- 
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ties that pay the best, and are therefore a chief 
desideratum with practical men; and, if I mistake 
not, that are also best for the general consumer, 
because they will give the most meat for public 
use in return for a given quantity of food. On 
these and similar grounds of positive evidence of 
merit, | may venture the opinion that they are 
better adapted than any improved breed of equal 
weight, to our Middle and Northern States. 

The Devons are well adapted to the Northern 
States, being so facile of motion, and able to gath- 
er food where it is scarce, but they lack a popular 
quality which the Herefords possess, namely, size. 
These cattle have thickish supple mellow hides, 
with soft thick set over coats of hair, and are 
therefore excellent handlers, hardy and thrifty, 
giving a product whether of milk or beef, rich in 
quality, as such qualities of skin surely indicate. 
Animals having a marked tendency to lay on 
flesh and fat, as the Herefords indubitably have, 
cannot be expected to be large milkers, although 
they may be large butter makers in proportion to 
their milk, because if they convert most of their 
food into meat, they must necessarily transfer the 
least proportion of it into other substances or dif- 
ferent products. There being no increase of bulk 
in consequence of food passing through the animal 
structure, a maximum quantity of it transformed 
into one kind of product, implies a minimum in 
others. Hence, the qualities of fatting rapidly 
and yielding milk largely, cannot be generally 
combined in the same animal. 

Our natives are our best milkers; and if we 
want weight, combined with thriftiness and early 
maturity, imported from any improved breed, I 
believe, after sufficient opportunity of observing, 
that Hereford blood will best subserve these pur- 
poses. J. W. C. 

Marquette, Wis. 
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Hoc Cuorera—Tue Tar Cure.—The tar 
cure mentioned in a recent issue of our paper, for 
the remedy of cholera among hogs, has been tried 
with success by two citizens of this county. Jas. 
M. Edwards, Esq., first acquainted us of the fact 
of his having tried it on a shoat of his that was 
supposed to have what is termed the cholera. He 
threw his hogship upon its back, put a stick in its 
mouth, and applied the tar to the root of the 
tongue. The hog got well. Mr. Daniel Bush, 
who lives in the West Lancaster region, also in- 
forms us that he had a bunch of thirty ; they took 
something, and all died but six. He tried this 
tar remedy on the remaining six, which were 
sick, and they got well.— Wash. (Fayette Co.) Reg. 


To PrReEsRRVE TREES FROM Rapesits.—I have 
noticed an inquiry in the Cultivator, how to pro- 
tect small fruit trees from rabbits in the winter. 
I was told a remedy a few days ago, that is sim- 
ple, and in the reach of every farmer. At butch- 
ering time, save the navel of a hog, and rub the 
small trees with it. I have tried it, and do not 
think that a rabbit will touch a tree served in that 

yay. Uncie Sam. 

Miami Co., Dec., 1857. 
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It is a healthy state of improvement,‘ hen agricul-) 


turists are awake to an intelligent ing iiry for new 
varieties of stock, or for a trial of old varieties under 
more favorable auspices. ‘T'wo classes of foreign an- 
imals are now exciting the attention of amateur far- 
mers. Whether either or both can be made to pay, 
in our country, with the present eager habits of cul- 
tivators, remains to be proven. 

Tue Asiatic Goat was brought to this country in 
1849, by Dr. J. B. Davis of South Carolina, and has 
but recently attracted any general attention. We 
believe the stock is now most largely in the hands of 
Col. Richard Peters, of Atlanta,Georgia. The latest 
reports of these animals are quite favorable to their 
ultimate success. Col. Peters has favored us with a 
critical and careful Report drawn up by the eminent 
Naturalist, John Bachman, for the Southern Central 
Agricultural Association of Ga., adopted at their 
meeting in Oct., 1857. We must be content to give 
only a few items from this valuable Report, the 
whole of which displays the erudition of a scholarly 
mind, and is eminently instructive. We presume 
copies can be obtained by addressing Col. Peters. 
We quote as follows : 

We saw a few stuffed specimens of these wool- 
bearing Goats in the museums of Edinburg, Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin, and regret that we did not 
examine them with that minuteness which would 
now, after the lapse of twenty years, have mate- 
rially aided us in our present inquiries. We, 
however, more recently examined a living speci- 


men of the Thibet Shawl Goat, brought to this 
country by Dr. Davis, and carefully investigated 
a pair of what were called Cashmere Goats, pro- 
cured from the Queen’s herd in England, and 
have a prepared specimen of one of these animals 
before us. 

The varieties in form, color and qualities of pe- 
lage under which these various breeds of Goats 
are presented, will account for the great difference 
in the figures presented of what are called Cash- 
mere Goats. The same may be said of the 
Thibet Shawl and the Angora Goats. Ina word, 
they are all of one species, but under many vari- 
eties; breeds have become permanent, and some 
are of infinitely more value than others. Local 
names have been attached to these various breeds, 
many of which are still confined to the herdsmen 
of the East. To the farmer, the possession of the 
most valuable breed of Goats is of far more im- 
| portance than the name by which it is designated. 
| Since we are obliged to regard the different 
breeds of animals by the names under which they 
are usually designated, we are not allowed to con- 
sider the goats of Mr. Peters as the true Cash- 
mere. ‘The two kinds of hair, with an under vest 
\of delicate grayish wool, which amounts only to 
|two or three ounces on a well grown animal—to- 
gether with horns, not spiral, draw a broad line 
of separation between these probable crosses, and 
the far superior Goats of Mr. Peters. 

What benefit may our country be expected to 
derive from this breed of Goats? They were in- 
'troduced into South Carolina in 1849, having 
‘been brought from Turkey, in Asia, by J. B. Da- 
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vis, M. D. We examined these animals on their! 
first arrival, and pronounced them as destined to 
become a valuable acquisition to our country.— 
We have since taken advantage of many opportu- 
nities, from time to time, of ascertaining their 
adaptedness to our climate, and saw them recently 
at the farm of Mr. Peters, at Calhoun. We are 
much gratified in stating that the result has far 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 

Their Constitutional Characteristics and adapt-| 
edness to our Climate—They appear to be re-| 
markably well adapted to our climate, show no 
evidence of suffering, and do not pant like the 
Sheep during the warm weather of summer, when 
the thermometer often rises to 92 deg. In win- 
ter, when the thermometer sometimes sinks to ze-| 
ro, their woolly covering protects them from the 
cold, which they endure fully as well as do the 
Sheep. In the lower country of Carolina, during 
recent severe winters, we ascertained that many 
of the common Goats (as far as we could learn, 
one-half of the whole stock,) perished from cold ; 
the Asiatic Goats, however, did not appear to 
suffer the least inconvenience. Kids were dropped 
in a snow bank, at Mr. Peters’ farm in February, 
and sustained no injury. Three of these Goats 
were kept during winter and summer near Utica, 
in Central New York, and three others, with their 
descendants, have remained near Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, since the autumn of 18054, all of them 
are doing well and have suffered no inconvenience 
either in winter or summer. This hardy disposi- 
tion is imparted to the different grades, the half 
and three-quarter bloods, produced by an inter- 
mixture with the common Goat. They are all 
healthy. No disease has appeared among them, 
and there has not been a single sick Goat, or any 
death by disease among those originally imported, 
or in any of their descendants during the eight 
years since their introduction. 

The oldest imported female is now at least ten, 
probably eleven years old—she produces a kid 
every year, and now has at her side a very fine 
female kid, dropped on the 10th of March last— 
she is in fine order, and looks as though she would 
breed for several years. The females are abund- 
antly furnished with milk, and are excellent moth- 
ers, never losing their kids, they being strong 
when dropped, and able to suck in a few moments, 
the mother remaining over and about them for 
forty-eight hours, and afterwards always keeping 
a careful watch. The half breed ewes inherit 
from the Davis Goats this peculiar trait of char- 
acter, being the very reverse of the common 
Goats in this particular, the latter, especially when 
bred in large herds, care little for their young, | 
who are often left to die for want of nourishment, 
when a few hours old. 

Their Food.—Like ali species and varieties of 
Goats, they prefer weeds, briars and leaves, to 
grass. Mr. Peters informed us that during the 
summer months they are a decided benefit to his 
grass lands, by feeding on, and finally destroying, | 
briars, weeds and bushes. They are especially | 
fond of the leaves of young pines and cedars, both 
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in summer and winter; the balsamic character of 
which is conducive to their health and thrift— 
During winter they should be fed like sheep, but 
do not require much attention, except in snowy 
weather, as they are better able to shift for them- 
selves than the sheep. Mr. Peters advises that 
during winter they should be divided into flocks 
of about one hundred, or less, as they butt each 
other at feeding time. 

The Fleece-—The quantity sheared in April 
was from the bucks (aged) from five to seven 
pounds, and from the ewes from four to five lbs. 
Mr. Peters shears but once a year, but intends 
hereafter to shear the kids in September and 
again in April. 

The regions of our country to which they are 
best adapted. ‘There does not appear to be any 
part of the United States to which the constitu- 
tion of this Goat is not adapted. Damp climates, 
like England, where there are almost daily drizz- 
ling rains, are injurious. This animal scarcely 
needs water. We are informed by Mr. Peters, 
that three of them remained in a lot, feeding on 
weeds and grass, without any water during three 
months, and keeping in fine order. Our whole 
country is warm in summer, and portions of it 
very cold in winter. If this Goat is constitution- 
ally adapted to brave the cold of the Steppes of 
the eastern Caucassian, Himmaleh and Altaian 
Mountains, it would not suffer (if fed in winter) 
in our coldest regions, and would thrive along all 
the sides of the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains. 
It has improved in the comparatively warm cli- 
mate of Carolina. It would do well in the hilly 
country of the Carolinas and Georgia, many por- 
tions of which are now scarcely cultivated. The 
whole western country from Nebraska down to 
Western Texas and New Mexico, may be ren- 
dered a feeding ground for this wool bearing goat. 
The mountain regions of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, will be found ad- 
mirably adapted to the raising of large flocks of 
these Goats and their crosses. The wild growth 
of the mountain sides, with the native grasses of 
the rich valleys, will afford pasturage, summer 
and winter, at a trifling cost. The worn out plan- 
tations and poor pine lands of the Carolinas and 


Georgia might be brought into requisition to sup- 


ply meat for our markets, which, by many per- 
sons, would be preferred to venison. A single 
stepherd could guard a flock of several thousands, 
more especially if he called to his assistance the 
large Shepherd’s dog, from the Swiss Mountains. 
They would not only astonish the marauding wolf, 


but his prowling relative, the cur. 


In conclusion, we may be asked, whether we 
are induced to believe that from the many good 
properties of this Goat, it will eventually super- 
sede the sheep in husbandry? We answer, cer- 
tainly not. The Sheep and the Goat have each 
their appropriate sphere in the economy of nature, 


|and there are good properties in each that cannot 


be supplanted by the other. Each has its limits 
of usefulness, and one species cannot intrude on 
the rights of the other. The maple tree of the 
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North, and the sugar beet and Chinese sugar cane 
of more temperate climates, are admirable substi- 
tutes, and of immense value. The Sheep will not 
be depressed in the scale of man’s valuable com- 
modities—the Goat will only be elevated to the 
standard to which it was designed to rise. 

The other class of animals of which we made men- 
tion at the beginning of this chapter, is the Alpacca 
or Llama from South America, of which we will give 
an illustration and description in the next No. of the 
Ohio Cultivator.—Ep. 
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Management of Fairs. 





Relating to Judges, Speed and Strength of 
Horses, &c. 

A private letter from our worthy correspondentwt 
Springdale, contains maiter that will bear a public 
consideration at this time, when officers of the agri- 
cultural societies are about to revise their premium 
Jists and regulations for another year’s campaign.— 
EpiTor. 


I will embrace this opportunity to make a few 
general remarks in regard to what I conceive to 
be the cause of the evident decline of interest in 
our agricultural fairs. 

In the first place, there is too frequently a very 
improper selection of judges. Many are selected 
from their popularity, without any regard to their 
qualifications. A lawyer may be a very eloquent 
pleader at the bar, but be a very poor judge of a 
horse ; a butcher may be able to explain the good 
points of a fat Durham steer, but be but poorly 
qualified to pass correct judgment on the merits 
of a musical instrument; a person may be a good 
musician, and fail to appreciate the relative mer- 
its of two threshing machines. Such absurd se- 
lections are too frequently made, of course causing 
great dissatisfaction with the awards. In regard 
to horses, in particular, either from want of defi- 
nite instructions, prejudice, ignorance, or all com- 
bined, very ridiculous decisions are frequently 
given. Several years since, at our county fair, a 
three year old colt received the premium as the 
best yearling—a stallion was awarded the ribbon 
as the best draft stallion, when at the same time 
he would not, to my certain knowledge, draw his 
day's rations! At our last county fair, a stallion 
that ran at least one mile of the three, in a ¢rot- 
ting race, was awarded the first premium over a 
stallion that trotted the entire three miles within 
8 seconds of his running competitor ; and at our 
last State Fair, in the class of roadster stallions, a 
horse that did not show a 4 minute gait, was 
awarded the second premium over a stallion that 
showed a 2.40 gait. Numerous instances of this 
character can be recalled to recollection by any 
person conversant with the awards given at our 
annual fairs. 

Too often is it the case that a comparatively 
worthless machine, that is polished and painted 
and varnished and flowered—that has a groom 
with a piece of buskin or a silk handkerchief, con- 
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stantly in attendance, rubbing and dusting, and 
warning the visitors of the numerous cards with 
“hands off!” suspended in conspicuous places, 
will receive the premium over a really valuable 
machine, that is exhibited as they are sold from 
the shop, or perhaps has in addition the evidence 
of its having been applied successfully to its le- 
gitimate work. 

These, sir, are I conceive some of the reasons 
of the evident decline of interest in our annual 
fairs, and of the low estimate placed upon the 
three cents worth of ribbon attached to the lucky 
article. Persons who know they possess really 
valuable articles, are unwilling to have judgment 
passed upon them by persons notoriously unfitted 
for their position. The consequence is, that much 
of our most valuable stock and implements are 
never exhibited. 

Some conscientious persons object to the trials 
of speed at our agricultural fairs. I see no more 
impropriety in awarding premiums for gait than 
for draft. For many purposes speed is desirable 
as strength is for other objects, and a fast horse 
certainly commands the highest price. Why 
then should not farmers be encouraged to the 
raising of roadsters, by the offering of premiums ? 
A sensible person, who owns a horse that can trot 
a single mile in three minutes, or twelve miles in 
an hour, will certainly not constantly drive him 
at that gait, no more than he who owns a draft 
horse that can draw forty hundred, will always 
load him to that amount. The two classes of 
horses are as different in their organization as are 
the duties they are called upon to perform, and 
neither could be made to accomplish what the 
other could do with ease. 

I drive a pair of light harness mares that can 
travel their 8 or 10 miles in an hour, but could 
not be made to draw 25 hundred. I have anoth- 
er pair of heavy draft horses, that draw from 45 
to 50 hundred, that with difficulty can be forced 
into a gait of 5 miles an hour. The first is as 
valuable for fast traveling with a light load, as 
the last is for heavy draft at slow gait. Consist- 
ency demands of those who consider it immoral 
to raise a horse that can trot faster than 4 miles 
an hour, to object to a horse that can draw more 
than half a ton. Humanity, or if you please, 
horse-manity, would suggest to me, whether my 
mares that can travel 10 miles in the hour, can- 
not perform 6 with less exertion to themselves 
than my draft horses, whose natural gait is about 
three miles to the hour. 

With much respect, 
ALEXANDER NEAVE. 





A rustic poet sends to an exchange the follow- 
ing poem on a “Squirl,” remarking that he is 
aware that the last line is a little too long, which 
he says is not his fault: 

The sqvirl am a very nice bird, 
And has a bushy tale, 
He sometimes sits Opon a lim, 
And sometimes on a rale, 
And gathers nuts in the summer So that his 





winter Stock won’t fail. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Experiments with Potatoes. 


In wuicu JoserpH Mosner RELATETH His Ex- 
PERIENCE WITH DIVERS SORTS. | 
a | 

Frienp Harris :—I have for some time been| 
expecting to write out, in part, at least, my expe-| 
rience with the potato. But not as bragging, or'| 
trying to beat others. My object has been to get! 
into some plan or amethod of producing that ex-| 
cellent plant for the table, that failure might not) 
disappoint me, and deprive my table of an import- 
ant part (to me, at least) of a meal. I have long 
ago repudiated the production of the Rohan, Long 
John, or Merinoes, (as they are called in the 
Eastern States,) Large Yellow Pinkeyes, Leopard 
Potatoes, or any other yellow meated potato, as) 
unfit for table, although great yielders, or in other | 
words, very prolific. I have found the only safe 
way to cultivate the white meated varieties so as 
to escape rot, for several years, has been to piant 
on dry, medium soil, without manure. Of course, 
not expecting a large crop, but good sound tubers. 
Whenever I have departed from this plan, and 
manured pretty strongly, an over growth of tuber 
badly affected with rot, has been the consequence, 
except the last season I manured for White Pink- 
eyes, White Mercers and Mexicans, which all 
came out in the fall safe from rot. I attribute it 
to the dry season. 

The Mexican potato, the most pleasant of all 
table potatoes that I have yet cultivated, yields 
about like the White Mercer and White Pinkeye, 
though the tubers are generally larger, and less 
small ones among them. They are particularly 
fine for baking, and for mashing by being cooked 
with steam. They are too tender for boiling, as 
they go to pieces so easy. I send thee a bushel 
of them for trial. About a year ago I met with 
a new variety of white meated potato that my| 
friend Joseph Morris of Cardington, had produced. 
They were so rough in their exterior appearance, | 
that I made fun of them. He said, “ they are 
said to be the most hardy variety yet known, and 
never have the black rot, so that they are a sure 
crop under any and all circumstances, and a very 
fair table potato.” With such bragging on their 
behalf, | asked him for a mess to take home with 
me to try on the table, and found them as repre-| 
sented. He got the seed from J. N. Shepherd of 
Marion, O. 

I had occasion to go to Marion a short time af- 
terwards, and while there called upon friend 
Shepherd, and asked him about his new variety 
of potatoes. He gave me the same character of 
them as Morris had, and farther, that he procured | 
them in one of the Eastern States, I think in New 
Hampshire, at a great expense, $16 per bushel. | 
I got a bushel from him, and put them in my cel-| 
lar to keep for seed. The frost found the way to 
them in the cold winter weather that we had last 
winter, and took a few of them, the Norway rats 
a few more, and I gave a considerable number of! 
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them to friends in various parts, that when I 
brought them up to plant the lst of 6th mo. last, 
I had but 3 pecks, all told. I cut them as I usu- 





jally cut potatoes for seed, with one or two eyes to 


a piece, and told my hired man to plant 4 pieces 
to the hill. Rows same as the corn rows both 
ways, so as to tend convenient with the corn, 
same as the other potatoes were planted in one 
corner of the corn field. The patch was ona 
northern slope reaching down to a spring drain, 
and as it happened, this new variety of potatoes 
were planted on the steepest part, quite a bluff, 
and soil same as must be expected in a region 
where the forest timber was principally beech, a 
yellow clay loam, and manured but slightly. I 
had no other design in view than to try these new 
potatoes in a very common way, and see what 
their excellences consisted in. The chance for 
them was on the whole rather a hard one, I con- 
sidered. They needed a longer season than they 
had, but they did not give up to grow until the 


)severe freeze late in 10th month obliged them to 


stop. We dug of large measure as the product of 
that 3 pecks—a trifle over fifty bushels. I sup- 
pose they occupied something near one-eighth of 
an acre of ground. They had the same cultiva- 
tion as the corn in the field. Worked once with 
harrow, twice in the row, crossed with plow once 
in the row, and lastly with plow twice in the row, 
and slightly hoed. A neighbor who lives in town, 
took two of the small potatoes that I gave him, 
and planted them in his garden, (four eyes to a 
hill.) He told me after digging them that they 
yielded a peck to a hill; that he raised from the 
two potatoes 3 bushels. I send thee a bushel of 
them for trial on the table. They are called 
South American potatoes, from the fact, it is said, 
that the seed was brought from South America. 

Now if my operation in the potato line has beat 
any others who have written out their operations, 
it is not my fault, for I have not tried to do any- 
thing extra. It should all be credited to the su- 
periority of the potatoes. 

A neighbor that planted last spring two Mexi- 
can potatoes, dug a bushel in the fall as their pro- 
duce. I intended to have said something about 
large or small tubers for seed planted whole or 
cut, but perhaps this communication is already too 
long. Joseru Mosner. 

Mt. Gilead, Morrow Co., O., 12th mo., 1857. 





Minute Doses.—Some advertising grocers of 
Leicester advertise “ Toothache cured in one min- 
ute!” After this comes an announcement of 
“ Cough cured in one minute !” and this, again, is 
followed up by the statement of “ A broken vase 
made whole in a minute.” The above specifics 
only teach us what a deal may be achieved in so 
small a space of time as sixty seconds! We won- 
der these puffing tea-dealers, who seem to sell ev- 
erything, from bacon to blisters, do not prolong 
the list of their boasted cures. Why do they not 
advertise, “Bacon cured in one minute,” “A man’s 
bad temper cured in one minute,” or “A woman’s 
broken heart made whole in one minute.” 
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~The Editor's Table 


The Editor Salutes! 





Old friends and new—a greeting for you all! 
Here we stand upon the threshold of the new year, 


and by God’s help, we will have a pleasant and prof- | 
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Independent Agricultural Societies. 


At the Annual Agricultural Convention, last De- 
cember, there was a very decided hostility manifested 
|towards independent agricultural societies. The 
| question came up upon a proposition to admit a dele- 
| gate from a society made up of several townships cen- 
tering at Twinsburg, and including corner townships 
from Cuyahoga, Geauga, Portage and Summit. We 
find no fault with the Convention for rejecting the 
application of the Delegate to membership as a right, 
but we do wish to have the position of these Societies 
more amicably understood and acknowledged, than 
the manifestation on that occasion seems to demon- 
strate. 

In the first place, we believe in the policy and ne- 
cessity of supporting a legal and united County So- 
ciety. 





This is secured by law in the enjoyment of 


itable journey of twelve months, jogging on towards | special privileges, and the use of certain monies from 


next Christmas. 


Here is our hand with a heart in it.| the public treasury. But, as from the nature of the 


If you can say a friendly word for us to your neigh-| case, many districts are effectually cut off from par- 
bors, so much the better. We have enlisted a jolly| ticipating in our State Fairs, so, on a smaller scale, 
big company for 1858, and still have room for more. | are many districts measurably removed from a ready 





Our Hotipays were made very happy by remem- | 
brances, which we should be ungrateful not to ac- 
knowledge. A large circle of our Cultivator family 
was represented by various friendly offerings. De- 
licious apples, from Reynolds of Erie, Bishop of Pair-| 
field, Rice of Ashland, and Innis of this vicinity. | 
No better potatoes than those from Friend Mosher of | 
Morrow. ‘Tip-top turnips, from Winder, of Cham- 
paign. The best cheese that was ever made, from 
Old Trumbull. A roast from one of John Ijams’ pre- | 
mium bullocks. Fresh peaches, from Barnard of| 
Belmont. Some of that same choice maple syrup, | 
from Martin, of Woodstock. All these and more, 
with many other substantial demonstrations of re-| 
membrance, made a suggestive array, over which we | 
said grace with uncommon fervency. And added to} 
our home circle of Cultivator folks, was a happy visit | 
from Rosetta. Take it all in all, we are rather in| 
favor of such things. 


PortRAIT oF THE Eprror.—Our partial promise to 
give the semblance of our face to the readers of the 
Cultivator, this year, has called out a very wide and 
emphatic response of satisfaction. But our exclusive 
self-esteem is taken down a peg, by the equally em-| 
phatic demand for the portrait of our CuxtivaTor | 
Mary. Blessed little soul! she is a good deal bet- 
ter looking than we are, and we will bet one of our 
biggest apples, that all our young farmer readers 
would compromise our promise, and take her likeness 


in place of ours. We shall see what we shall see. 


Tue Litrre Piterrm for Jan., 1858, is already upon 
our table. Grace Greenwood has learned the way 
straight to the hearts of the young folks. For terms 


and other particulars, see advertisement. 


| cannot participate in the public fund. 
|either content themselves with their independent 


| participation in the fairs even of their own county. 
The geographical position of many districts is such, 
that they can much more profitably unite on other 
basis than that of the county seat, or location of the 
county fair; in which case, sometimes a single town- 
ship will get up a better exhibition than the county 
society does. Thus they are awaking a legitimate 
and wholesome interest in rural progress, which is 
the true mission of such exhibitions, and for this 


| cause they should rather be encouraged than frowned 


upon. We do not believe in the exclusive right or 
privilege of any set of men, large or small, to mo- 
nopolize such things. We go in for the sovereignty 
of the people, and repeat what we have so frequently 
said before in these pages, that the nearer you can 
bring these exhibitions to the people, the better it 
will be. 

Of course, under the present laws, these societies 


They must 


condition, or get the laws shaped to meet their case. 
For our part, we should prefer to remain independent, 
and manage as we liked, without asking favor of 
any body. 
cnenienontiligllitipicicimnicias 

Tue Home Journat begins a new year this week. 
Most of our exchanges we read only professionally, 
as an editor must; but the Home Journal we read 
enjoyably at our leisure by the home fireside. The 
Editors never let down in interest. Terms, $2 a 
year. Address Morris & Willis, New York. 


Tae Saturpay Evenixe Post is a paper that is 
always called for by our folks at home. The Post 
has a taking way with it. Terms, $2 ayear. Ad- 


| dress Deacon & Peterson, Phila. 
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Augspurger’s Corn 


talk and Stubble Cutter. 





Plowmen in the corn regions know the difficulty of 
turning in the stalks, or even running among them| 
without having the plow clogged. Some years ne 
Mr. Gest of Clermont, invented a machine for cutting | 
up the dead drift of the corn field, which consisted of | 
a series of long blades, revolving like the reel of a} 
reaping machine, and cutting the stalks by its weight. | 
But there were situations and conditions of ground | 
upon which this machine would not work well.—| 
While at the State Fair, last fall, we saw this ma-| 
chine, illustrated above, invented by John heaneee| 
er of Trenton, Butler Co.,O. It will be seen that 
this works entirely different from any other, and what | 
is of more importance, will work on all kinds and 
condition of land. { 

The main body of the machine is like a 08 
rake, with teeth (a) shod before. The axle (d) is a | 
round iron bar, turning with the wheels like the axle | 


Public Land for Agricultural Colleges. 
Mr. Morritt, Member of Congress from Vt., has 
introduced a bill for the grant of six millions three 
hundred and forty thousand acres of public lands, to 
be apportioned to each State a quantity equal to 
twenty thousand acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress, to which the States are now 
respectively entitled, and to each Territory sixty thou- 
sand, for the endowment, support and maintenance 
of at least one College in each, where the leading 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific or 
classical studies, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in such manner as the Legislatures of the States and 
Territories may respectively prescribe, in order to 





to railway car wheels, but so attached to the wheels 
by a ratchet (f) that the machine can be backed 
without revolving the knives. The wheels have 
stout spikes outside of the felloe which take anchor- 
age in the ground as they 
their revolution. 


go forward, and secure 
Fastened upon the axle at the side 
| of each tooth, is a cutter (g) which works shear-wise 
upon the edge of the shoe upon the front of the tooth, 
and midway between each tooth is a sweep (h) to 
clear away the trash, and prevent the clogging of 
the cutters. With this machine, a pair of horses can 
cut ready for pluwing, the stubble on some 15 acres 
of land in a day. The whole machine is strongly 


| made, so as not to be broken by running against a 


stump or root. The price of the machine is $60. 
Mr. Augspurger is an ingenious and worthy me- 
| chanic, and we hope he will succeed in selling his 
manufactures, for his own good and that of the farmers. 
promote the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
in life. 

If we were in favor of the independent endow- 
ment of any literary institutions, we would be in fa- 
vor of this scheme most of all; but when we see so 
many of our liberally taught scholars, with the soul 
of manliness and reliance educated all! out of them, 
we cannot but question the claims which the friends 
of such institutions set up for public patronage. The 
men who move the world to-day, are the men who 
have come up by their own strong endeavor. Until 
we see better fruits from these proposed schemes, 
we shall adhere to our old convictions,—that the 
ScuHoots or THE Peorie are the best nurseries of 
genius, 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Potatoes in Henry Co., Indiana. 

Frienp Harris :—I have dug and put away 
a lot of Irish potatoes of the Long Red variety, 
raised from one half bushel of seed, planted on 
one-eighth of an acre of ground, in hills about 
three and a half feet apart each way, the pieces 
cut so as to leave one eye to the piece; the 
pieces were then dropped three in a hill, and cov- 
ered with a hoe. After they were up about one 
inch high, they were plowed with a single shovel 
plow, and hoed a little; they were plowed twice 
more, and completely hoed. The ground being 
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|I believe as a general thing there is not one grain 
in a hundred of the upland or more particularly 
the clay land corn, that stood out during the cold 
weather, that will germinate, there being such a 
quantity of sap in the cob, and the mercury 5 de- 
grees below zero, it has killed the germ. I think 
‘that the farmers had better be apprised of this, 
and look out in time for their next year’s seed. 
Qur corn has been badly injured by the early 
frost, so that there is much rotten corn amongst 
‘it. H. D. W. 

Montgomery Co., Dec., 1857. 


| Potatoes in Miami. 


Cox. Harris :—I notice in your paper consid- 








new, that kept it clean the balance of the season. | erable talk about large potato crops. About the 
The result a that I er full —— oe of 1st of March, I plowed 65 rods of bottom ground 
yotatoes, as large as ears of corn. ey did not|on ga small creek, furrowed it 4 feet apart, and 
ies more than half the usual time to dig and | planted 34 bushels of small potatoes, ee with 
handle. This from one scant half bushel of badly | ¢pom 2 to 3 eyes to a piece, the hills 18 inches 
saved potatoes, on one-eighth of an acre of ground, apart, one to two pieces to a hill. Worked them 
is at the rate of four hundred and eighty bushels | once with the cultivator and once with the shovel 
per acre. ANDREW PEIRCE. plow. About the middle of Oct., I dug them, and 
Henry Co., Ind., Dec., 1857. ‘found I had 132 bushels of fine large potatoes. 
Nore.—You will have seen by the O. Cult. of Dec. | There are principally what is called here the old 
15th, that L. Root of Licking Co., O., raised over 500 | white Neshannock potatoes. Jos. B. Hunter. 
bushels of Long Red potatoes to the acre.—Eb. | Miami Co., Dec., 1857. 
Inquiries about White Cattle. = 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 


ry Very in r — } as “4 | 
Ep. CuLtivator :—Permit me to ask you or Seed Corn, Mouldy Corn, &c. 


some of your readers a few simple questions : 
Ist. Will white cattle stand our cold winters as! Cor. Harris :—There is a general complaint 
well as cattle of other colors ? ‘of corn having become affected with a black, blue, 
2d. Does the color make any difference about} or white mould. And the damage done appears 
their standing the heat, when worked hard in|to spread abroad as far as the wet season extend- 
warm weather ? jed, during the summer and fall season; and the 
3d. Does the color affect the quality of beef? | cause of the mouldiness of the corn being so gen- 
4th. Would it not be better to bring our cattle | eral, is attributed to the lateness and wetness of 
from the North, as much as possible, than from | the season, which kept the stalks green until the 
the South; would they not stand our winters frost came, after which there was but little dry or 
better ? | warm weather to cure off the corn on the cob, or 
I would like to have these questions answered, | to dry the moisture out of the stalk. As proof of 
as I am rather partial to white cattle, and I would | this, we find that corn that was topped at the 
like to know whether they are as hardy as cattle | Propet time, 1s much dryer and much more safe 
of other colors? Yours truly, H.C. B. from mould than corn cut up and shocked, and es- 
Canfield, Mahoning Co. pecially so where farmers erred by making their 
: a shocks too large; but where the shocks were 
Answer.—More than thirty years ago we worked = 


mnt : rather of small size, the corn is less mouldy than 
a yoke of white oxen through a heavy season’s plow-/that left standing without being topped. The 


ing, and though, in the abstract, they stood heat bet-| hard freeze, that winter-like took place from the 
ter than dark cattle, yet their general tenderness led | 19th of Nov. onward tothe 29th inclusive, injured 
us to turn them to beef as soon as possible. Our ex-|the corn. ‘The mercury fell the lowest on Thurs- 
perience with white cows is also unfavorable to their day morning, the 26th ; in some localities it was 
profitableness. But these were not the blood stock. | down to zero in this county. 
We shall be glad to have the experience of those | = Bs + "v a po good seed a 
who have kept the white full blood Short-horns.—Eb. = > 0g pr ee ia pianting, Bee 
will be scarce. Yet almost any farmer might 
Look out Sor Seed Corn. have saved his seed, before the mercury went 
I have examined a good deal of corn, and I| down to zero, had he selected ears that were per- 
think the germs of most of the upland corn is | fectly ripe, sound and dry, and put them in a dry, 
killed or injured so that it will not sprout. I se-| warm place. We are of opinion that if corn is 
lected some of the best I could find, both in the | perfectly ripe and dry on the stalk, or in shock 
shock and from standing corn, and planted it in a| before the freeze took place, it would not destroy 
box of earth along with some old and some river|its germinating principle. This we think was 
bottom corn, and while the old and bottom corn | sufficiently tested in many instances two years 
all sprouted and rooted well, the upland rotted.\ago. We intend testing our seed corn by sprout- 
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ing some ears in a box, (if it can be done,) under|subject freely discussed by farmers, and there 


the cooking stove. The most of the corn in this 
county is out in the field, either on the stalk or in 
shock. Such a season for damp, wet, mouldy 
corn, has not been seen in this region of country 
for the last fifty years. 
Rosert A. SHERRARD. 
Sugar Hill Farm, Jefferson Co., Dec. 15, 1857. 


Note.—We learn from divers quarters, that the 
ears of corn left standing upon the stalk in the open 
field, have rotted most.—Ep. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Report on Seeds. 








Large Yellow French Pumpkin. 

A few seeds of this pumpkin were received 
from the Patent Office, and the produce was sev- 
eral very large yellow pumpkins, weighing from 
85 to 120 lbs. each. I think that in a good sea- 
son, and with good cultivation, they will weigh 
near 200 Ibs. In quality they are intermediate 
between the common yellow and the “ Sweet” or 
“ Sugar Pumpkin.” 

Wafert Cantaloupe. 


Seeds received from South Carolina. This 
proves a great acquisition. It is a large, oval, 
netted melon; flesh greenish near the rind, next 
the seeds yellowish ; flavor excellent, nearly or 
quite equal to the “ Nutmeg”—by many thought 
to be superior. Weight 14} lbs., and very pro- 
ductive. 

Honey Cantaloupe. 


From the same source. This proves one oft 


the best of all melons. It is of small size, but 
very productive ; form, ovate ; color, grey or whit- 
ish; flesh green, with a slight tinge of yellow 
near the seeds. It is very juicy, sweet and aro- 
matic; in flavor second to none. A very distinct 
variety. 

Bradford Watermelon. 

From South Carolina. The Bradford Melon 
is of large size, of oblong form, color green, slight- 
ly striped, flesh red, sugary and fine, seeds white, 
rind thin. For a large melon, this is the best va- 
riety that I have yet found. 

Should any of your readers wish any of these 
seeds, they must send postage stamps to pay for 
the expenses of mailing, etc., to receive attention. 

W. C. Hampton. 
Hardin Co., O. 


Mount Victory, 





Corn Crop in Kentucky.—We spoke last 
week of the injury that had been done the corn 


crop in this region of country by the recent wet) may call “f 
weather. Since then we have traveled through’ i, 
wo? 


several of the interior counties, and find that what 


we said of the corn crop in this county, applies | 
with equal force to the entire country lying be- 


tween this and the Kentucky river, and we doubt 
not, from what we have heard on the subject, 
that the injury will amount to a destruction of 
one-half the crop. In the counties of Harrison, 
Bourbon, Fayette and Franklin, we heard the 


seemed to be an universal apprehension that the 
present year’s crop would fail to supply the de- 
mand for home consumption. 

The present rainy weather cannot improve the 
prospects very much, and if it continues much 
longer, there cannot be enough seed corn in this 
part of the country to supply seed for the next 
year.— Maysville Eagle. 
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Corn Husking Trestle. 


We have been making improvements in plow- 
ing our land and raising grain, we have had many 
improvements in raising corn, and not long since 
there was a machine got up for cutting up corn, 
and next to that a machine for tying the shocks ; 
all very good, but we believe that there is nothing 
as yet said about a machine for husking shocked 
corn, so we will say something about that matter. 
First, we use the same grab hooks that nature has 
blessed us with, but we favor our back by using a 
little bench, which is easily carried along from 
one shock to another. It is made by putting two 
pieces of light scantling together, something like 
a ladder, then putting legs to it of sufficient 
height, so that when the corn is laid on the bench, 
aman can stand straight, and if the bench be 6 
or 8 feet long, two men can husk at it as well as 
lone. The advantages of the bench are these: 

Ist. A man can stand straight in place of 
| stooping. 

2d. The fodder is not in his way, as he draws 
it to him and leaves it on the bench separate from 
hat which is not husked, and is not so likely to 
leave corn in the fodder. 
| 3d. When the ground is muddy, he keeps his 
fodder clean and nice. 
| 4th. He can husk more in a day, beeause he 
stands straight, and has full use of his arms. 

5th. And last, there is no patent on this inven- 
tion that I know of. A. ALLEN. 

Boone Co., Ind., Dec., 1857. 
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ScCHUMACHER’sS GERMAN Mittis.—Mr. Schu- 
macher has perfected his machinery for the man- 
ufacture of pearl barley, an article which, though 
in considerable use, has not heretofore been made 
| west of New York. 
| 


| 








His pearl barley is very 
white and uniform, and is said by dealers to be 
equal to the best. He makes also barley flour ; 
oat meal, three grades of fineness; hulled buck- 
wheat flour, unsurpassed; boiled and common 
corn meal, ete., etc. 

His mill is a valuable one to the people of this 
vicinity, as he makes what for convenience we 


| 
fancy bread stuffs,” of excellent qual- 
some of which could not otherwise be obtained 
jhere. His enterprise entitles him to home cus- 
tom for all articles in his line—Akron Beacon. 


| 





In proportion as men are real coin and not 
| counterfeit, they scorn to enjoy credit for what 
they have not. “Paint me,” said Cromwell, 
“wrinkles and all.” Even on canvas the great 
‘hero despised falsehoods. " 
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Mill for Grinding Soft Corn. 


Hedges, Free & Co., manufacturers of Chinese} 
Sugar Cane and Little Giant Mills, Agricultural | 
Steam Boilers, etc., at Cincinnati, are still in the van| 
of progress. A recent letter from these energetic | 


manufacturers says : 


We have an pentane in Corn Crushers, | 
an attachment to our Little Giant, which consists | 


of a pair of cones having teeth of the pee ~uliar 
shape necessary to grind damp corn as easily and| 


rapidly as our ‘mills are known to grind old dry | | 
corn. Heretofore we have made our crushe rs | 
with special reference to dry corn grinding, and | 


all creation, with the rest of mankind, will bear} 
witness that they are the “ beatinest” things for 


that, that ever was made, but they was’n’t no w har| 


in grinding “ roastin’-ears,” because a mill that’s 
good for one ain’t good for the other—the teeth 


have to be as much different for the two purposes | P 7 ' 
they may be said to have been accidental discov- 


as a sod-plow and a cultivator are from each oth- 
er. Hitherto there has been little call for soft 


corn grinders, because farmers generally have | 
been averse to grinding as long as the corn was| : ae ‘ 
\of the Delaware from the opinion of Mr. A. 


chewable, and in ordinary seasons corn soon be-| 
comes hard enough to require something like the | 
iron jaws and double teeth of a full blooded hard 
corn mill. But “the merciful man,” after seeing 
how much easier a good corn crusher can chew 
corn than a tired ox can, has pretty much con- 
cluded that it is better to let the mill chew the | 
corn all the time, and therefore he wants soft corn| 
grinders, too, of late. Moreover, there isa prob- | 
ability that much of this year’s corn will never 
get hard, and for fear that the Little Giants 
around the country should try to shirk out of their | 
duties because thei ‘ir molars are not incisors, and| 
they therefore not so well adapted to it as they} 
are when the corn is hard, we have made a pair|* 
of cones which may be slipped into the outside 
cone of any of our double No. 3 Giants, which 
will enable them to do the chewing, no matter 
how wet the corn. Pumpkins, potatoes, beets and 
tnrnips, may be mixed and ground with the corn, 
if desired, and there will be no occasion to use ¢ 
tooth pick to clean the Giant’s teeth, when done. 
The cost of this addition or “ Supplement to the 
Little Giant,” is $10, and when procured by the 
farmer who now has a mill, it makes two com- 
plete double mills, one for hard corn and one for 
soft corn. Warranted to fit and work well and 
easy, or the cash (for we sell them only for cash) 
will be returned to the buyer instanter, and with- 
out grumbling. Very truly yours, 
HepcGes, Free & Co. 
Cincinnati, Dec., 1857. 
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Tue Grare Growers of the West are about 
to receive large accessions to their numbers from 
Kurope. <A vessel arrived at Philadelphia a few 
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days since from Genoa, bringing one hundred and | 
twenty-five passengers, who all come to this coun-| 
try with the intention of proceeding West and en-| 
gaging in the culture of the grape, with a view to| 
the production of wine. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


ven the Horticulturist. 
The Delaware Grape. 


Two years ago, we gave expression to the 
opinion that this country was on the eve of at- 
/taining much better hardy grapes than we then 
possessed. This has come sooner than was an- 
ticipated, and in a different way, not so much by 
hybridization as by accident. The Rebecca and 
Delaware have both originated in the same way ; 


eries. The efforts of the hybridizer have yet to 
be heard from. 
Mr. C. Downing gives the report of the origin 


Thomson, of Delaware, Ohio, thus: “ That it was 
an accidental seedling, as it is free from mildew, 
never prematurely losing its leaves, and seeming 
to luxuriate in our climate, which cannot be said 
\of any foreign variety with which we are ac- 
que inted. 

“Bunch, small, very compact, and generally 
shouldered. Berries, smallish, round when not 
compressed. Skin, thin, of a beautiful light-red 
or flesh color, very translucent, passing to a wine 
‘color by long keeping. It is without hardness or 
acidity in its pulp, exceedingly sweet, but spright- 
ly, vinous, and aromatic. * * It is a vigorous 
grower, an early and profuse bearer, and prob- 
ably more hardy than Isabella or Catawba. In 
the garden of Mr. Thomson, where all other 
kinds were nearly destroyed by the unprecedented 
cold of 1855 and 1856, this alone was uninjured. 
It ripens nearly or quite three weeks before the 
Isabella. Its bunches and berries are very great- 
ly increased in size by high culture.” 

This is a high character ; probably not too 
high. The vine is not so vigorous in its growth, 
especially while young, as the Isabella or Cataw- 
ba, but more so than the Rebecca; it makes new 
shoots of fifteen or twenty feet in length, and a 
vine of Mr. Campbell’s ripened one hundred 
bunches in its fourth year. 

Mr. Henry C. Noble, of Columbus, Ohio, writes 
thus respecting the Delaware : 

Columbus, O., Nov. 3, 1857. 

Eprror Horticuttourist :—In your Novem- 
ber number, you speak justly in high praise of 
the Delaware Grape, yet, for a proper apprecia- 
tion of its peculiarities, a few notes from expe- 
rience may not be out of place. In the spring of 
1854, I procured a vine from Mr. Thomson of 
Delaware, Ohio, (the gentleman who introduced 
it into notice,) and planted it with great care. 
The first season it grew about twelve inches It 
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is a peculiarity of this variety worthy of notice, 
that no treatment will make it grow rapidly the 
first season after transplanting ; and sometimes | 
it grows quite slowly for several years. It may 
be : as well, in this connection, to speak of the dif- 
ficulties of propagating it. It will not be a favor- 
ite of nurserymen. Out of thirty cuttings set out 
last spring, under the most favorable circum- 


stances, but five or six grew at all, and none of| W 


these made more than a few leaves of growth.— 


Such plants are too weak to endure severe weath-| 


er. The true way to propagate this variety is by 
layering. The layers become stout and good the 
second year. 

To return tomy experience. The second year, | 
my vine produced two fine, healthy shoots, about 
ten feet long. These ripened their wood early 
and well, notwithstanding the season was very | 
wet. The succeeding winter (1855-6) was very | 
severe here, (24 deg. below zero,) but the cold 
only destroyed a few buds about the centre of the 
vine. My Catawbas and Isabellas, in the same 
yard, and more protected, were very seriously 
damaged. The third year, one branch was lay- 
ered, and the other trained for fruit. The layer 
produced six good shoots ; the 
very well, and produced a few 
fourth year, the vine produced 
grapes, most of the fruit spurs having three, and 
some four perfect bunches. We gathe ‘red a hun- 
dred bunches from the one vine, some of which 


This, the 


grapes. 


were finely shouldered, and as firm as “ Miller’s|. 


Burgundy,” and looked as if chiseled from amber. 
They were exhibited at our County Fair, and 
distributed among the “ diggers,” and pronounced 
“very best.” The flavor is much better when 
freshly gathered, than after a few days’ keeping. 
The wood, last winter, did not suffer a partic le, | 
even at the slenderest ends of the shoots, although 
the thermometer was again about 20 deg. below 
zero. Here, where we have a good horticultural 
society, and think we know something about fruit 


we consider the Delaware Grape the best table | 


grape for out-door culture we have ever had, (the 
Rebecca has not yet rez ached us,) and unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce it perfectly hardy. It is a little 
discouraging to start, but when obtained, it fully 
pays for all one’s care and patience. There are | 
no vines here to sell, and it is in great demand. 
Respectfully, 
H. C. Nosie. 

Note.—We saw and tasted the specimens of Del- 
aware Grape produced by Mr. Noble, and exhibited 
at our Franklin Co. Fair, last Fall, and also most 
beautiful specimens, grown and exhibited by Mr. 
Thomson and Prof. Merrick, at the Delaware Co. 
Fair. Wecan attest to the truth of Mr. Noble’s 
statements.—Ep. O. C. 





(<7 Very little can be done at this time of the 
year, in the farmer’s orchard or garden. We will 
give a chapter of hints in next No., of such trim- 
mings and fixings as the season calls for.—Ep. 
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other branch grew | 


a beautiful crop of 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
“ Keep up Good Courage!” 





It wanted but a few minutes to 6 o’clock. All 

yas bustle in the great Depot of , and the 
|ears were fast filling. We had fixed ourselves 
for the night, and sat watching the hurry and 
rush outside. Emigrants, forlorn and wretched- 
‘looking, huddled in groups together; here and 
‘there an Indian with his basket of bead embroid- 
‘ery; draymen with loads of trunks, driving from 
one station to another, and unloading them with a 
crash ; ; and passengers fearful of being late, en- 
itering the train with hurried good byes for the 
| friends left behind. 
| The darkness was increasing, and when the 
‘hands of the clock reached their round, the bell 
struck the signal for departure. 
A murmur of low voices attracted my atten- 
tion. A young man was standing in the aisle, 
and talking earnestly to a fair young girl, whose 
face was lifted imploringly to his, and her two 
small hands clasped in his own. It was but a 
moment; he dropped the white hands, and with 
a voice almost prophetic with hopeful earnestness, 
said : 

“ Good bye, Lottie ; kee ‘p up good courage |” 

He was gone, and the train was rushing “along 
into the darkness. She bent her pale face upon 
her hands, and tears droppe d through her thin 
fingers. Poor Lottie! what new life path was 
she entering; what precious friend had she fol- 
lowed to the tomb—for the black bonnet told us 
\she had known such sorrow—if the world mis- 
*| judged her life, how could she bear all with pa- 
tience, and “keep up good courage,” when that 
frank, manly heart and ‘hopeful voice were so far 
away? 

Our heart went out with a thrill of tenderness 
‘towards her, and we wanted to clasp her hand 
and say, “ God bless you, Lottie!” but other eyes 
would be upon us, and her grief was sacred. 
| Perhaps ’twere better that one cheerful charge 
| should lay like a healthful germ upon her heart, 
when other words might only retard its upspring- 
ing. 

So we fell into a half-waking slumber, but ever 
and anon, those brave words mingled with our 
dreams, and whispered, hopefully, of a bright fru- 
ition beyond. 

Beyond! yes, into this young year, across 
whose threshold we have but just stepped. The 
past bears the record of many shadows, but we 
will not weakly shrink from such glimmerings in 
the future, since we know that shadow gives to 
sunshine its brightest glow. 

Dear reader 1 may we not drop the precious 
seed softly in your hearts and me mories, so that 
when the clouds come, it shall spring up and 
bear the blessed fruit of patience, gentleness and 
hope ? CuLTIVATOR Mary. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. A substantial, well-proportioned, well-kept 

Convenient Arrangement of Houses. house, is always a good looking house. But 

ees" |boards placed around the bottom, to hide an un- 

sightly opening beneath, with latticed porches and 

ornamented cornices, is a disgrace to the road- 
side. J. N. D. 


| 





Dear CuLtivator :—While employed with 
my household duties, this morning, some few im- 
provements that have often suggested themselves Pan. 
with regard to the arrangement of my kitchen, . ; ; 
occupied my thoughts. Then followed in review Good Temper and Good Cooking. 





the numerous lessons upon architecture which we! It is astonishing how much the cheerfulness of 
find in various periodicals. “ Cheap houses 10T| « wile contribates to thé happiness of home. We 
the country,” where plans, although originated by | -omember hearing a husband say that he could 
some professional architect, we find won’t answer guage the temper of his wife by the quality of her 
the purpose at all, cooking; good temper even influenced the sea- 

In the first place, what do we want? Good soning of her soups, and the lightness and delicacy 
judgment would dictate that when a farmer’s wife | of her pastry. When ill temper pervades, the 
is liable to be left at any time, of her own choice, | pepper is dashed in as a cloud, perchance the top 
or otherwise, to do her work, that kitchen conve-| of the pepper box is included, as a kind of dimi- 
niences are of the first importance, and preferable | nutive thunder-bolt; the salt is all in lumps, and 
to external ornament, or large and spacious par-| the spices seem to betake themselves all to one 
lors. When a plan shows a passage of from three | spot in the puddings, as if dreading the frowning 
to ten feet, and two doors between the kitchen face above them. If there be a husband who 
and living room, I, for one, want nothing more of could abuse the smiles of a really good-tempered 
it. A woman who has had anything to do with| wife, we should like to look at him! Among the 
domestic affairs, knows how many steps in the! elements of domestic happiness, the amiability of 
course of a day these few feet require. the wife and mother is of the utmost importance— 

It would seem that the adjustment of the rooms | it is one of the best securities for the Happiness 
is secondary to external appearances, while the | of Home. A. Harter, JR. 
reverse is indeed the case. A kitchen should be| Stark Oo., O. 
in an L; that in summer the house need not be 
heated, and in winter filled with the odor of cook- For the Ohio Cultivator. 
ing. The kitchen and living room should have 
but one door between them, and without passages 
or steps, up or down. 

The size of the kitchen should be determined 





To my Pet Horse. 





BY EMMA D, R. TUTTLE, 





by the uses for which it is designed. For myself, Well I love the voice of waters, 
I should prefer to have it small, say twelve feet Singing to the sullen shore, 
each way, with a cupboard, sink, cistern-pump Or the murmur of the storm-winds, 


Rushing past me with a roar,— 
All things grand, or fair and lovely, 
Mountain proud, or flower-lit dell, 


and painted floor. It is but a few days since I 
heard a gentleman of education and refinement 


defending the large old-fashioned kitchen, where But than these I love thee better, 
the table may be set, and the family assemble Flying fairy, prancing Nell. 


three times a day. 


. ‘ P Grey as twilight, when night deepens 
The kitchen disposed of, then comes what is ' 


Ere the sunset clouds are gone, 


scarcely second in importance—the bedrooms. A Swifter than the winged Pegassus, 
woman who wishes to concentrate her work as Graceful as an untamed fawn ; 
much as possible, will prefer having at least her Thy lithe neck is arched so proudly, 


° That I fear, h v 
own sleeping apartment on the ground floor, and ee ene 
: li 5 ge | Melee And all Thou hast overheard my praises, 
opening ¢ irect y into the living room. nD a And thy beauty learned too well. 
know that this should be large and well ventilated, 


with a closet opening into it. 'Tis a strange, old tale, that poets 
Running up and down stairs, is woman-killing Bring their golden gems from far,— 
te) 2 ‘ That the airy horse, Pegassus 
york 1 should be avoided as much as possible . , 
work, an sho P ' ’ Bears them up in Fancy’s car, 
by having one or more bed-rooms below. The To a land where thoughts, in richness, 
living room and parlors can be disposed of accord- Blossom ‘neath the muse’s care, 
ing to the taste and means of the builder. And that there they cull the thought-buds, 
We are annually presented with plans for coun- They unfold in beauty rare, 
try cottages, which abound on the outside with or- Well, my gentle beauty, Nellie, 
nament, and on the inside with a labyrinth of en- Those wild heights I cannot climb, 
tries, passages, and pantries, (pantries and closets But I think that out of dreamland, 
are of course necessary.) That utility should be T can gather thoughts eublime ; 


om a r ° And I'd rather mount tk idle. 
sacrificed to ornament, is evidently in bad taste, aah tie oer onagrencit ning , 


besides being poor economy. If a man’s means Than be carried straight to heaven 
are not sufficient for both, build substantially, and On that jaded, fabled steed. 
trust the future for decorating the outside. Walnut Grove Farm, Erie Co., 1868. 
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How To make Goop Yeast.—Seeing that 
we are all so fond of good things, among which 
we may appropriately class the “staff of life,” I 
thought it a most agreeable duty that I should in- 
form my dear Cultivator friends of my manner of 
making “ best yeast.” 

One half gallon of peeled potatoes, one gallon 
of water, three large handfuls of hops. Take the 
potatoes, cut fine, and hops tied up in a bag; boil 
them in the water until the potatoes are done, 
then take the potatoes out, mash and run them 
through a cullender—put them back in the hop 
water, stirring until they boil; then pour the mix- 
ture over one pint of flour, add one cup of sugar, 
and half a cup of salt. After it is cool enough, 
add two cups of good yeast, let it stand until it is 
thoroughly blended, and ceases fermenting, then 
put it into a jug with the cork tied fast. It will 
keep two months, if kept in a cool place. 

Morgan Co., Dee., 1857. L. J. REEVEs. 


Porson Pre Piant in Cans.—Our neighbors, 
Don J. Mozart and family, narrowly escaped 
death on Wednesday evening. They opened for 
their evening meal a hermetically sealed tin can 
of pie plant, or rhubarb, of which they all partook 
freely. But a short time intervened before they 
were taken with very violent spasms of pain, 
vomiting, ete. A physician being called in re- 
lieved their dangerous situation, and pronounced 
the fruit poisoned. Persons having fruit done up 
in tin cans, cannot be too careful how they use 


it— Yellow Springs News Letter. 


Griris.—Holmes, in one of his poems says, in 
a parenthetical way : 
**my grandpa 
Loved girls when he was young.”’ 
No doubt of it; for Holmes is asensible man, and 
must have had a grandfather. All sensible men 
love girls when they are young, and when they 
are old, too. We apply the “old” to the men— 
not to the girls, mind you. Girlhood is an insti- 
tution—a peculiar institution, which, as lovers of 
the union, we feel bound to cherish; and as to 
the girls, large and small, we hold that no gentle- 
man’s family is complete without them. Of little 
girls, an American poet says: 
‘* With rosy cheeks and dancing curls, 
And eyes of tender light, 
O, very beautiful are little girls, 
And goodly to the sight.’’ 


And as to large girls—big, bouncing girls—what 
a pity it is they must soon be women—stately, 
matronly, queenly women, who are not angels be- 
cause they are not girls! who, by-the-by, are not 
angels, either, but vastly more charming than any 
we remember to have seen in the pictures or else- 
where! Indeed they are—Home Journal. 





How many sickly ones wish they were healthy ; 
how many beggarmen wish they were wealthy; 
how many ugly ones wish they were pretty ; how 
many stupid ones wish they were witty; how 
many bachelors wish they were married; how 
many Benedicts wish they had tarried! Single 
or double, life’s full of trouble—riches are stub- 
ble, pleasure’s a bubble. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
7 3 r 
Faint Not. 

Faint not, soul, beneath thy sorrow, 
Long the night that brings no morrow ; 
Woo thou Hope, and she will sing, 
While she folds her fluttering wing, 
Soothing strains, to cheer thy way, 
Till night brings the new-born day. 


Courage, courage, struggle on,— 
If a cloud obscures thy sun, 
Dream not that thy joys are past, 
Of thy faith ’tis but a test : 
Courage, and it soon shall be 

A crowning gem in victory. Lors. 

a onus - 

Imitation OF Brack WALNuT.—Some imita- 
tion of wood, by stains and by paint, are as hand- 
some as the originals, and cost much less. The 
Scientific American tells how pine may be made 
to resemble black walnut so perfectly that it will 
be difficult without cutting into the wood, to tell 
the difference. Let our painters try this: 

“ Let the surface of the wood, after being thor- 
oughly sand papered, be washed with weak alum 
water, and then treated with linseed oil colored 
by burnt umber and red lead. The umber should 
be thoroughly burned, but the coloring matter not 
made too strong. It is better to have it rather 
light, and renew the application. When this has 
sufficiently dried, go over the surface with a strong 
sizing of glue, (transparent,) and then use two 
coats of good copal varnish. Treated thus, any 
good grained pine will bear a very close resem- 
blance to walnut, and the surface is nearly as 
hard.” 


ParLor Pastrmes—A Brown Paper EeEc- 
TRICAL Macnine.—A simple, cheap, and effect- 
ive electrical machine, according to M. Thore, 
may be made by joining the ends of strips of pa- 
per about eight inches wide, so as to make an end- 
less band, and stretching it on two wooden pulleys 
covered with silk, one of which is rapidly turned 
by a handle. M. Thore states that electricity 
was developed by pressing a warm flat-iron upon 
the paper as it passed over one of the pulleys— 
the warm iron taking the place of “the rubber” 
in the ordinary machine, and that the effect so 
produced was remarkable. It is also asserted 
that a machine so constructed may be worked un- 
der atmospheric conditions which would arrest the 
action of those ordinarily in use. 


Raw Mareriat.—It was said the other day, 
ia the presence of a sprightly girl, that certain 
gentlemen who were to be at a party, were en- 
gaged. “TI don’t care anything about them,” she 
answered, “they’re like cotton that’s been carded, 
spun, made up into cloth, sent to market, and— 
sold. Give me the raw material—the young gen- 
tleman who is guileless, unsuspecting, that no wo- 
man except his mother has any right to; making 
a tolerable husband out of such material, I am 
glad to know is not one of the “ lost arts.” 


To make a man a patriot, all that is wanted is 
a pair of circumstances—a wife and a baby. 
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MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTIvaTorR Orrick, Jan. 1, 1858. 


Prices of farm produce have been quite steady for some weeks. 
There is very little speculative demand. Some farmers have 


been obliged to sell something to raise money to pay taxes, but | 


this pinch of season is over. Many merchants and other dealers 
have been shut out from buying, until they could pass the great 
ordeal of the Ist of January payments. Now those who have 
come out from their annual settlements with whole bones, may 
begin to sprout and branch out in business, and those who find 
themselves dead broke, may shut up shop. 

Hog packing has progressed rapidly of late; many large farm- 
ers are packing on their own account, rather than to sell at pres- 
ent prices. We hope by next No., to be able to report favorable 
figures in the produce market. 








~ WHINE 'S PAPER. 





L. A. Hint commences the commencement of the second vol- 
ume of his paper with the number for January, 1858. It is de- 
voted mainly to the Land Question, which opens a wide field of 
enquiry, embracing Labor and its rights, the money problem, the 
credit system, and even all the moral and educational interests 
of mankind. This is no extravagant view of the importance of 
Land Reform, because the earth is the foundation of all human 
prosperity, the center from which radiates all human interests, 
and man cannot think, feel or act, without furnishing an argu- 
ment in favor of Land Reform. 


Terms.—50 cents single subscription per year, 40 cents to each 
of a club of five, 33% cents each to aclub of twelve, 30 cents to 
a club of twenty, and 25 cents toaclub of sixty. All who sub- 
scribe and afterwards are dissatisfied, may return the paper and 
have their money refunded. Published monthly. 


Address Lonciey Brotuers, or L. A. Hing, Cincinnati, 0. 
Dec., 1857. 


( RCHARD GRASS SEED. —600 BUSHELS 
Orchard Grass Seed just received and for sale by 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO, 
40 & 42 Lower Market street, Cincinnati. 
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ULTIVATOR. VOL. XIV. 


LPLTPT TI SF 


\THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 





—DEVOTED TO— 


General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D, HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


SPECIAL N OTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

lst. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 
} d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
| rec tly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
| stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
| isfaction. It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
| bame in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
| fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
| as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 

names of Subscribers. 
| 6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
| be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


The cheapest and best Farmer’s Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr 
Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past thirteen years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 

S. D. HARRIS, 
Eéitor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 


>RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 

and crosses with Spanish and Wells 
& Dickinson Sheep. Also full blood Suf- 
folk Hogs of the Morris and eR: im- 


portations. Bred and for sale by POLLOCK, 
_Jan. 1. Gratiot, } Tes Co., O. 
UNGARIAN GRASS SEED.—150 BUSHELS 
of the new eae celebrated Hungarian Ly Seed, re- 
ceived and for sale by JOHN F. DAIR & 
Jan. 1-3t & 42 Lower Market street, Cinclanatt. 
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